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INTRODDCnON 



Overview 

Instructors dp not practice their craft for long without coming to realise 
that teaching behavior is a chain of decision-making events: decisions which 
include what to teach, how much to cover, in what 'segments or units, and in 
"What sequence. In addition there is the larger question of how should our 
program be organized internally? What method or combination of methods will 
yield the best results?, TJiese are all what Muska' Mosston (1972) calls pre-impact 
decisions. ^ * * , 

Another set of decisions, called the impact category, is concerned wit\ 
classroom action or performance. Here the concern is whether or not to adher^ 
to plans made in the pre-impact phase. What adjustments are called for in tHe 
light of feedback frorp learner behavior in the cjassroom? . . / 

Finally, post-impact decisions involve the instructors in reflecting on the 
effectiveness of what has transpired and how to best evaluate ^heir°ef forts. 
Results of this critique are used to revise and/or inform decisions to be made in 
the future. 

Obviously, in the^case of decisions about how to- organize instruction and' 
what methods to use or how to teach, there is no one ^'right" or "good" patte^n of 
organization or method of instruction. There are many good examples of each. 
Most, if not' all, of these can be incprporated within a team teaching framework. 
As Joyce and Weil (1972) pointc out— when the concept- "good" is applied to 
teaching, it is better to ask "good for what"? and "good for whom"? These are 
points which we will return to frequently during' our discussion of team teaching 
and its potential in real estate e4ucation. ^ 

Purposes r 

The purpose of this^monograph is to explore the concept of teaming (team 
teaching) and how real estate education might profit from its use. Accordingly, 
We will attempt to provide you with: 

1. an' explanation of this concept for organizing instruction, alterna- 
tive modes for structuring teaming, a discussion of the strengths 
and weaknesses inherent an a team approach to instruction, and 
the research which supports its use; 

.* ■ .r * 

2. a discussion of the events which typically ocyur in any teaching- 
learning transaction and applications of team teaching to ve^l 
estate education; and 

^3. a paradigm for implementing* a team teaching organizational 
pattern into a real estate education program, sponsored by higher 
education. 
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- Assumptibhs 

This discussion of the system of organizing instruction known as team 
teaching is predicated on certain assumptions. The first pf these is that team 
teaching involves t'wo or more teachers w.ho utilize a wide variety of teaching 
methods and instructional strategies l|uring their large group and small group 
instruction periods. ' In -addition to methodological concerns within a team 
framework there are'also administrative, communications, -facilities, and fiscal 
concerns to be addressed. 



A second assumption expressed by Williams (1980.lJs- tjiat a teacher's 
instructional decision^ are closely related to„his/her beliefs about the purpose of 
the instruction, about how learning occurs, and about the students. For example, 
if an instructor feels that the purpose of large group instruction is to present a 
clear and unifornnf set of facts about real estate law or principles of appraisal, 
the method selected vvill be different from t|je method used if the lesson is to 
explore implications for the industry in such trends as the development of 
national brokerage .chains or the rise of consijlmerism and open housing. Or, an 
instructor may believe that learning in a small group occurs best, and perhaps 
only, when the content is structured in small units, from simple to complex. 
Such a learning experience would be developed' differently than if the instructor 
believe?* learning occurs by -experiencing a situation in -its entirety before 
examining its separate elements. Another instructor may believe 'that students 
(regardless of age and experience) need close supervision, cannot v\iork independ- 
ently, and can be manipulated by appropriate rewards. This belief calls for 
methods different from those which are used when learners are expected to 
self-directed. 



tor 



A final Jactor influencing the way instruction is organized and presented is 
that the. teacher must be at peace with the system, be able to cooperate with 
other team members and to agree upon methods of instruction. In other words, 
the selection of instructional methods must be compatible with the instruction, 
the learning environment, and the philosophy of the instructor. Perhaps the 
neacher is prone to be^very 'task-oriented yet chooses an instructional strategy 
that Is open-ended and which tolerates ambiguity and lack of closure. This 
combination is liRely to produce too great a conflict between instructional 
method and style^ of operation. Hence, a potential problem can be averted by 
careful consideration of teachir^g style and whether or not it can be modified for 
use in a teaming arrangement. 

I 

Since assumptions about \the' purposes of instruction and the students 
greatly influence, instructional decisions, a brief discussion of these with refer- 
ence to real estate education s6ems warranted. The learning process will be 



considerec^n ttte section on eventis of instruction. 

In the foreword of .the instructors* manual *for Principles and Practice U , 
^^Racsler (1980) recounts the shift \in focus in real estate education from an 
emphasis on. facts and inforniatidn, soon to be out-dated^ to providing a, 
knowledge base drawn from disciplines related to th^ practice of real estate but 
flexible enough ' to be a£)plfed to diverse purposes. Clearly, the real estate 
industry is undergoing major changes.l Its educational program should' be fjieory- 
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based) equip learners v/ith skills to continue th^if learning independently, and the 
industry should f5rovide these training opportunities, ' ■ ^ 

For the, most part, students in real .estate education programs can be said 
to have^the.charstcteristica of adult learne^s.. That is, they are motivated and 
goal-^oriented. They need not only information but assistance in making^ense of* 
it. They will attempt lo reconcile' new learnings with their prior 'experiences. 
They will need help in integrating what they are learning with what was known 
and believed previously. They want to probe, .test, discuss, and quickly apply 
that which is being learned., ^riey will not appreciate simplistic treatment to 
complicated ^issues nor will ttiey. tolerate autocratic measur-es to manage or** 
coati^ol the learning environment. One would be hard pressed to find a better 
example of educatiqnjhat challenges instructors and learners to be creative, 
adaptable, and flexible in their respective roles than real estate education. 



TEAMING ' 

Introduction , , 

Educational changes in technology, science, and society are occurring at an 
unprecedented rate; With the current g^ometVc progression of knowledge,- 
population mobflity, technology, and social change— stability has become^a thing 
of the past and man-'s inability to cope has created much'frustration (Clarke, 
1977 and Chahiberlin, ly^SS). Today, education is frequently viewed with a 
critical eye beciiuse society has not TeS^ prepared to meet the needs of a 
changing society (Clarke, 1977). ' ; ' ' 

As Lobb (1964)''points out, the, battle of quality education has not been won 
arid there is a definite need for the ex^ami'jatipn of instructional materials and 
techniques. Clarke (197-7) then raises the question—^VVho is responsible for 
creating c^onditidas whereby the changes will become reality?" (p. 16). The 
problem is that the responsibility *rests with each and everyone of - us, but 
traditionally only'^a few provide the necessary leadership. Clarke (1977)* further 
indicates that these "change agents ^eadersl must be adventuresome, coura- 
geous; knowledgeable; perceptive,' and' willing to challenge the status quo"* 

(p. 16). > ' * 

✓ ■ . '• 

^ ^ This section of the monograph presents, an overview of learn teachings its 
origin, definition, organizational characteristics, and research background. a;hd 
findings in higher education. During our extensive review of the literature and 
research studies, we were unable to identify any ^information relating to team 

^teaching in real qstate education. v 

. jj^ ^ The American Scene , . o : 

Team teaching ^teaming of teachersl was c6nceived by Francis Keppel and 
Judson T. Shaplin' (Blair, an'd Woodward, 1964, p. v) in the early fifties. Their 
efforts emerged on the American education scene during the m^d-'fifties as a. 
result of a' few pilot ^ projects which developed into a major educational 
m'ovementtShapl'^, 1964). 
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■ Shaplin (1964) indicates , that the movement attracted the attention of 
several universities across the nation. Their participation" aided the development 
of team teaching while stimulating a higK level of professional interest in the 
concept. 1 ' 

Harvard University's Graduate S<jhool of Education, in cooperation with the 
Lexington, Massachusetts schools, developed the Franklin School Project. As a 
result of this cooperative effort, Harvard developed a mechanism, called 
SUPRAD (School and University Program for ' Research and Development) to 
•.foster a clinical partnership between the Lexington sc\ol system and the 
University so that team teaching could, be tested under flvorable conditions' 
(Anderson, 19^4). As a result of SUPRAD and the outstanding leadership 
provided by Robert H. -Anderson, Dr. Anderson is now recognized as the "father 
of team teaching" (Blair and Woodward, 1964, p. v). Now, twenty-five years 
later according to Rutherford (1979), "thfe concept continues to flourish" (p.'29). 

, Description of Teaming 

A recent article by /Rutherford (l"^79) indicates many of the teachers that 
he surveyed had a diffic/ult time in defining. the" concept of team teaching. To 
Shaplin (l964) "team teaching is a type of instructional organization, involving 
teaching personnel and^the students assigned to , them, in which two or more 
teachers are given responsioility, working together, for aU or a significant part 
of the instruction of the same group of students" (p. 15). Lqbb (4964) describes 
team teaching as "the direction of learning activities by two-o^r more teachers in 
committed association", (p. 6). -^'^ 

Davis" and To,mpt:ins (1966) d^cribe vteam teaching as a. phenomena in 
American education which can greatl>. improve the quality of the instructional 
prograiii. Although there are as many forms of team teaching as there are 
teams,- team teaching' is any form of teaching in which two or more teachers' 
regularly and [Purposely ^hare responsibilities for piamning, presentation, and 
evaluation of lessons. ' ' 



Johnson and ^ Hunt (1968) describe team teaching as "the unified, -yet 
diverse, direction of, learning activities by a committed coalition of two or 'more 
associated, thought'ful and dedicated persons which^ direct trie experjences of a 
particular group of students" (p. 2). The primary adhesive of thi§ coalition is 
^heir dedication to teaching. *^ 

. tSamberlin (1969) suggests that team teaching js a difficult concept to 
define, but he describes it as "A method of organizing teachers, children, space, 
and curriculum which requires Several teachers as a groQp to plan, conduct, and', 
evaluate the educational progilam' for all of the children assigned to them" 
(pp. 15-16). Rutherford, indicates that "team teaching occurs when two or more 
teachers work together_cegu4apJ;y to enhance instruction. Patterns of coopera- 
tion can include planning and' designing material^- of instructional' processes, - 
-staring' groups of children and/or instruction, or anv ^combination af these 
activities" (p. 29). - ' , 
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Each' of the abovejdescript'ions presents 'an author's perception of team 
teaching. A majority of )A descriptions emphasized these important points: 
»• . * 1, - ■ , 

1. Team leachirtg is a method of, instructional x>rganization where 
two or more teachers^share^resf^onsibility. ' 

2. The organization requires a comiiytrrbbnt from e^ach of the partici-' 
pating teachers so that a_cooperaxive\effort can be established. 

3. TVie cooperative efforts involve planning, developing, designing,' 
' managing, and evaluating instruction, program, and student pro- 
gress. ' V ' ■• 



Ed^f 



Why Team Teaching ? 



j^ation plays a yery important part in fulfilling the needs of our society 
and its economy as well as advanciiTg our civilization through new developments ' 
ia science and technology. When properly executed, education *<*an assist . y^" 
everyoae in fulfilling their needs. Therefore, education (pre-school through 
college) must provide opportunities for students to reailize fulfilljnent. * 



s 



Johnson and Hunt (1968) identified five areas of responsibility that 
education should assy me. They are belonging, understanding, identification, 
guidance, and responsibility. Befenging requires the education setting to 
pjomote a sense of membership for the students. Understanding refers to ttie 
^school providii^ opportunities for fostering tolerance or acceptance of the ne,eds 
of others. Identification indicates that students need appropriate examples to 
model themselves after. - Guidance refers to the school having both, the 
counselors and the teachers providing the necessary assistance for students so 
that they can direct their potential towards an immejJiate or future -gbal. 
Responsibility refers, to the schooFs ability to provide students with the 
opportunity to develop individual responsibility. 

^ . . f, 

Nationally, there have been several attempts tp change from the . . . class- 
room concept to some organizational pattern that is more efficient both 
educationally and ebononiically (Chamberlin, 19^ p. 6). ChanUjerlin (1969) 
indicated further that, "to capitalize on the most efficient use of teachers in 
ter ns of their backgrounds, subject area specialization, and interests—many 
•organizational patterns that would seem to fit under the general name team 
teaching are being explored" (p. 6). Some of the reasons behind the investigation 
of team teaching are: (1) the curriculum explosion and the demand for more 
knowledgeable teachers; (2) demands for better staff utilization, improvements 
in the quality of education, arjd the increased need for instructional^ flexibility 
and individualization of instruction; (3) the availability of more sophisticated 
instructional media along with a more diversified student body; and (4). the belief 
that teachers are more effetitive when working together as a group and that 
team teaching is mbre efficient. . ' ' * 

Organizational Patterns 

"The keystone in a rationale for teain tea^ng is the belief that the total 
accomplishment of the group can be greater tfiljff'' the sum of the talents of the 
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individual teachers" (Lobb, 1964, p. 8). "Basic to team teaching is an attempt to 
put together teachers with varying abilities in content knowledge and skills in 
order to capitahze on individual teaching stijengths /and to minimize weakness" 
' ^' '^^^ organizational patterns of the team, according to Davis 
.(1975), need to "provide the Jeachers involved with dn opportunity .to learn from 
eachotlier in a way that benefits b.ot*themselves anji the students" (p. 6)'., " . 

: Despite numerous variations, Davis and Tompkins. (1966) indicate that only 
. ^0 major types x)f teaching teams have evolved: syqergetic ^nd hierarchical. 
Tt^e synergetic team allows-^the instructional leadership within the tpam to 
rofa|te dQcordingrto^ need rather than having a designated teani leader or a 
master teacher-"^ provide the leadership for the' team. Figure 1 represents an 
organizational pattern utilized in preparing newly-employed, 'rjon-professionaUy 
trained trade and indu$triar education teachers during a .20-d^y pre-service 
.program of instruction in 1975 at The Ohio State University (Sage, 1976) This 
example illustrates that each teacher educator shared p|k of the responsibility 
for administering, implementing, and evaluating ,the Pbservice program of 
. instruction, while the teacher educator who served as workshop director served 
as ao interface between the team and the project director and the chairman of 
the faculty. 

^ Th^ hierarchical team is likened to a pyraVnid because the team leader is at 
thb apex rather'than at a leveKfcqual to the other teachers. The team leader 
typicaily.a master teacher, provides leadership for the other master teachers and 
their respective teams or other teachers, aides, resource personnel, et cetera 
^avis and Tompkinsd966) indicate th^t the "major purpose of the hierarchy is-to 
Provide teachers with a means for professional advancement without having to 
io-^n classroom." Figure 2 repres.ents an organizational oattern create^ in 
pjT.to. prepare the newly-employed, * non-prof essionaUy trained trade and 
industrial education teachers for entry into their classrooms (Sage, 1979).' 

Regardless of the organizational patte'rn selected, " . . . team leadership is 
necessary to enfeuqe t)roper. functioning and role fulfillment by individual team 
members, as weU as to eitsmish and retain appropriate communication lines 
between the team, the; administration and the public" (Johnson and Hunt, 1968, 
p.'3). The administrators must take an active leadership role in implementing 
the team teaching concept because witho'ut flexibility and adaptability on 
everyone's part a vital quality of the teaching team is lost. . 

The organizational processes' utilized in either organizational pattern 
include planning through^^faluation. The basic elements within each process are 
no different from those.^used in organizing any instructional system, but they 
may be . more complex; ■ Lobb (1964) indicates thAt it is most helpful if all 
members .of the team can be scheduled the sam^ preparation -period (p 24) 
Furthermore,, "in organization, the complement to planning is preparation" (Lobb, 

1 y D T J p« )m 

, It is- extremely important that the organizational process include: (1) using 
timehnes; (2) analysing student needs 'and interests; (3) promoting student 
interests during the development -of the curriculum- (4) tying the. learning 
activities together so that they complement each other; and (5) ordering all 



Figure 1 - Synergetic organizational pattern 

Organizational Structure of the Teacher Educators 
* . for the 1975 

Preservice Program of Instruction 
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3 Teacher Aides ' 



The teacher educators were present at oil sessions and the teacher aides 
were present when not in another academic class. 
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Figure 2 - Hierarchical organizational patter'rt 

Organizational Structure of the Teacher Educators 

for the 1977 & 1978, 
Preservice Programs of Instruction 




L 



The teacher educator and his respective teacher afde were present at each session. Each 
teacher aide received 8 credit hours of field experience and was required to attend each, 
session. ■ • 



materials, e.g., textbooks, tests, supplies well in advance of the time in which 
they are needed (Lobb, 1964). When properly organized, team teaching can serve 
students of all ability levels and can meet individual differences much better 
than the old traditional plan of organization [One teacher in each classroom of 
students] (Polos, 1965). 

Tteam Members 

The organization within teams will vary from one program to the next, but 
all teams appear to utilize a unique combination of educational personnel. Each 
individual has a specific role to play within the team and each should be selected 
on ability to work with others and because the skills and knowledges complement 
those'held by the other team members. 

TTie Administrator, Leadership problems in team teaching . . . are much 
more complex than those found in conventionally organized . . . [classrooms] 
(Blair and Woodward, 1964, p. 66). The chief executive officer of the program 
^ust be certain that he has leaders on his administrative team (Polos, 1965). 
Pplos (1965) also indicates that "as the educational leader of the school of [the 
chief executive officer] should foster the type of climate that will encourage his 
staff to experiment, and put into practice a program that will be beneficial to 
the students" (p. 62). Such a leader "is accorded a position of enhanced prestige 
and responsibility" (Anderson, 1964, p. 197). 

Team Leader. The team leader is at the apex of the team hierarchy and is 
an experienced, mature, master teacher with the ability and willingness to 
assume major responsibilities for administering, coordinating, and supervising the 
work and activities of teachers, pupils, and aides of his team (Blair and 
Woodward, 1964, pp. 68-69). Anderson (1964>adds tl^pt the team leader 'Tias had 
training in supervision and human relations or educational sociology . . . (p» 164). 
Anderson (1964) also explains that during the first five years of the Franklin 
School Project "persons are more likely to succeed in the leader role if they 
possess these skills and qualities: (1) ability to initiate structure in the 
situation . . .; (2) the quality of being considerate of others . . .; (3) extraordinary 
knowledge of the learning process and educational goals; (4) artful talent in 
applying this knowledge and in Selecting appropriate leadership behaviors for 
specific situations" (p. 196). 

The above qualities are essential if the team leader is to perform these 
major tasks: (1) has all the duties of a teacher but teaches only two-thirds of the 
time; (2) assists the team 6y interpreting administrative decisions and plans to 
the other team members;'(3) provides leadership to the team during the planning, 
teaching, and evaluation cycles; (4) initiates and coordinates'teacher and student 
schedules within the team; (5) serves as a supervisor in his area of specialization; 
(6) supervises the various instructional practices of the team members; (7) helps 
to plan and evaluate student progress so as to improve the rate of learning; (8) 
makes recommendations to the administration; (9) Coordinates all curriculum 
revisions of the team; and (10) plans and helps with in-service staff development 
activities of the team (Blair and Woodward, 1964). 

Master Tfeacher> The master teacher is a certified teacher with an area of 
specialization and sufficient experience to develop excellent presentation skills 
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(Blair and Woodward, 1964; Siobb, 1964; Anderson, 1964), Blair and Woodward 
(1954) indicate that the master teacher may seove as the leacjer of his sub-group 
of teachers and assist team membeijs in the development of their curriculum 
materials, units of instruction, lesson jplans, et cetera. The master teacher also 
plays a' major role "in working out purposes, procedures, and methodology for 
other teachers, as large groups are bifoken down: into smaller groups" (Blair and 
Woodward, 1964, p. 71). - 



Teacher, This particular category of the teaching team can include two 
different types of personnel: ^qualified! competent and exf^erienced'* teachers,, and 
'qualified and competent teachers who have little or no experience (Anderson, 
.1964; Blair and Woodward, 1964; Lo^b, 1964; Johnson and Hunt, 1968). The^ 
literature also suggests that the teajcher should 'oe capable of working with 
others and able to accept a ne-^er eduoationaPconcept of himself as a manager 
of learning. « • 



The', typical tasks performed the teachers, according to Blair and 
Woodward (1964), invqlve: (1) teaching their area. of specialization to various 
size groups of students with v^ryin'g individual needs; (2) sharing in the 
cooperative planning and evaluation of {lessons; (3),studying the unique needs of 
the students to aid the team in planning the optimum learning activities for each 
individual; and (4) cooperating with other' team meiniD^rs in the planning, 
teaching, and evaluation cycles of the piiogram. 

, . The Aide> Blair and Woodward (1964) quote Ellis Hagston as saying that 
"there' is a combination of various activities many of which do not require 
professional competency and which take from 21 to 69 per cent of the total 
school day of- a teacher" (p. 75). This level within the team can be filled by a 
wide range of individuals such as interns, paraprofessionals, or auxiliary person- 
nel. 

According to Anderson (1964) and Lobb (1964), an aide or auxiliary 
personnel is a mature person- who enjoys direct contact with students, These 
individuals typically^ are not certified teachers and they frequently assist the 
teachers by grading papers, taking attendance, supervising Activities, et cetera. 
In some instances the teachers' aide may be a fully certified practitioner, 
brought into the team at a level just under that of the teacher. Such aides tend 
to bring the Veal world^ into the classroom (Miller and. Sage, 1975; Sage, 1976; 
Sage, 1979; Sage, 1980). 

IVlost frequently the role of the intern is filled by a. student teacher (Lobb, 
1964), a teacher, or an administrator in-training. In sbme cases an intern will be 
a fully trained professional, competent in a given area of specialization, but 
lacking the netiessary background to become a' certified teacher. Such an 
individual fulfills the role of a paraprofessional. 

Resource PersonneL Individuals who assist the team or-a teacher within 
the team during a particular unit of instruction or lesson -are referred to as a 
Yesource^Lobb, 1964; Jcihnson and Hunt, 1969; Polos, 1965). The problem is that 
there is no magic to the phrase Resources' unless the community in reality 
possesses^ these resources. ' Many educators automatically assume these . . . 
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talents exist, which is often not the case (Polos, 1965, p. 38). But, Johnson and 
Hunt (1968) remind us that the ineffective utilization qf resburt^es (hiiman, 
material, or financial) decreases the efficiency of the team. ^ - 

Pros and Cons i . ' 

When a team- is properly organized, implemented, and fostfered by sound . 
administrative leadership several advantages can be identified.* | According to-' 
Polos (1965), "most teachers are convinced that t,eam teaching ids lea^filng and 
that it is the highway of the future" (p. 84). The 1,200 teacn^jfs surveyed by 
Rutherford* (1979) prefer this method ^ of organization over the traditional, 
method. Chamberlin (1969) states that "the main strength of the team ^p^r^ch 
seems to be in its flexible as well as controlled use of physical facilities and 
teacher talents" ^p. 7). He continues by pointing out that team teaching does\ 
demand that all cooperating teachers have common objectives which pool their 
creative ideas, knowledge, and talents. Such activity stimulates; other teaching 
teams and the upward spiral commences. 

Advantages of team teaching according to Clarke (1977) are: .(1) it 
involves teachers in the systematic decision-making process; (2) it precludes the 
need for a power struggle over who will make the decisions; T3) it builds a closer 
kind of cooperation between teachers and their administrators; antj (4) it makes 
innovative ideas less dependent on a change agent. 

Lobb's (1964) list of advantages is much more extensive than the others. 
His list identifies 20 qualities, which are: , (1) more preparation time for 
teachers; (2) a greater variety in the use of methods and materials; (3) in^re 
detailed and careful lesson planning; (4) greater use of audio visual materials aod 
equipment;' (5) utilizing the talents of each team member; (6) a more professional 
use of instructional time; (7) better record keeping; (8) a more creative style of 
teaching; (9) better able to address educational problems; (10) better utilization 
of substitute teachers; (11) greater opportunity for in-seryice staff development 
activities; (12) a-higher esprit de corps; (13) better utilization of instructional 
space; (14) more extensive evaluations of the program and teaching; (15) better 
able to keep abreast with new developments; (16) more effective supervision of 
stiidents; (17) less anxiety over students with different learning abilities; (18) 
better evaluation of students with; more impartial grades; (19) improved class- 
room discipline; and (20) increased intellectual stimulation. 

Rutherford^s (1979) research stresses that "You can teach in areas where 
you have the greatest strength and interest. More minds result in more and 
^better teaching ideas and materials. Personality conflicts between students and 
teachers can be minimized. You can develop, a greater variety and enriched 
quality of instructional options. When you are' absent or not feeling well, team 
members can take over and the instructional program continues without inter- 
ruption" (p. 30). 

As with any major movement that departs from tradition, disadvantages 
can be identified. These disadvantages, the results of poor team teaching, are 
not weaknesses but actual, obstacles in the road toward improving instruction 
(Polos, 1965). Polos (1965) continues by identifying these obstacles: (1) the lack 
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of proper facilities; (2) the myth of expandability; (3) ineffective team utiliza- 
tion, organization, and support; (4) inappropriate team selection procedures; and 
(5) lack of curriculum supervision. 

^ ' '' % . 

According -to Chamberlin (1969), "high on the list of difficulties inherent in 
team teaching is the problem of the hUman equation. It seems that some 
teachers find !l><l|f^icult to work cooperatively and on a professional level with 

*th^ir peers"'(p. 9). Lobb (1964) indicates that regardless of the organizational 
pattern selected some teachers may become reluctant to participate "due to fear 

- of peer scrutiny. For the first time in the teacher's professional career, so^nebne- 
will be cl(W enough-to ascertain the quality of . ... [their] work" (p. 11). The 
teachers^o feel additional pressure because "the stress is on working with, not 
for, CQlfeagues" (Davis and Tompkins, 1966, p. 14). Another .obstacle [to team, 
teaching] is a setup where there^-is lack of aggressive leadership. on the part- of 
the administrators. Too often . . . ^[administrators] assume the role of benevo- 
lent njirectors, allowing eager tedchers to try out team teaching but refusing to 
assume responsibility (Lobb, 1964, pp. n-12)." . 

' Lobb (1964) also lists these concerns regarding team teaching: (1) 
confusion caused by the increased demand for instructional coordination;^ (2) 
inappropriate facilities; (3) the necessity to learn the characteristics of individu- 
al students;, (4) overuse of large groups and lectures; (5) difficulty in modifying 
-instructional strategies to fit the mood of the students; and (6) the wide range of 
responsibility demonstrated^y the'students. ' . 

Rutherford's (1979) research indicates that most of the team teachers were 
concerned about time because the cooperative effort in addition to the increased 
involvement of the students requires more time. Some of the teachers regretted 
tile- loss of the interpersonal relationships between them and their students in the 
traditional classroom. Another concern identified by- the teachers was the 
difficulty in resolving the interpersonal conflicts which occur between team 
members. Rutherford (1979) also pointed out that there was not a common 
approach to teaming within^the organizational patterns of the teams studied. 

^ "Despite their concerns, teachers support and are enthusiastic about team ' 
teaching and its effectiveness for them and their students. Teachers have been 
able to adapt the concept ,to meet their individual needs, a flexibility that, 
.perhaps, is a major reason why team teaching continues its^uiet growth" 
(Rutherforia, 1979, p. 30). 

^ Collegiate Teaming 

Team teaching has been .widely used in the elementary and secondary 
schools of our nation, but it has not been widely utilized in higher education. 
Today, with decreasing student enrollments, shortages of good teachers, and the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar, higher education as well as the 
elementary and secondary* systems will continue to refine their organizational 
patterns through a teaming approach. 

Many experiments were conducted in highfer education during the mid and 
late fifties as a result of funds received from the Ford Foundation and the Fund 



for the Advancement of Education: Such' experiments were conducted at Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas; The Monteith College of Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan; Hofstra CoUe^e, Hempstead, New York; Goddard CoUege, • 
Plainfield, Vermont; Antioch College, YeUow Springs, Ohio; to' mention a few. 
These coUeges re^esent institutions where team teaching was utilizied in their 
general education courses, such as: natural science, history, religion, political 
science, psychology, mathematics, chemistry, biology, and .geology (Polos, 1965; 
U Fauci and Richter, 1.970; Ford. Foundation, 1966). 

Team teaching has been used to achieve a wide variety of goate and 
objectives in addition to very specialized programs and with a broad range of 
students. Teaming was used in the teaching of rigorousF/ 'screened, superior 
students at the Junior - College of Boward County, Florida, selected marginal- 
students at Boston University CoUege, and of limited Ability students at Mercer 
County Community College, New Jersey. ' Delta College in Michigan used 
teaming to teach diverse subjects in nursing, while at Hofstra CoUege in New 
York statistics were taught. El Camino CoUege taught cosmet61ogj\ by teaming 
as did the University of Kentucky train their* dentists and" NewNYQJJk State 
University - Albany, -the ' Ohio State University, and Emory University prepare 
future teachers for the classroom (La Fauoi and Richter,\ 1970; Green, '1962; 
Lanquis, Stull, and Kerber, 1969; Miller and Sage, 1975). \ 

The review of Uterature suggests that 'research 'on tesU teaching at the 
collegiate level is stiU in the exploratory stages of -developm^ent. The lack of 
research studies and articles on team teaching in real estate. education suggests 
that this pattern of instructional organization is in the investigative stages of 
development. Only a few studies reporting validation findings\n teaming were 
located, while virtually no studies were found at the colleg&e level that 
reported findings on design, implementation,, evaluation, and rWision„,of the 
organizational pattern of the teaming approach. \ " 

Johnson and Goeffray (1970) Reported their findings on the UtiUzation of 
-team teaching a college level course in individual psychological measurements. 
Their subjective appraisal of team teaching identified problems centering around 
sharing class leadership, maintaining' consistent grading procedures, and the 
teachers' abUity to recognize behavioral changes during.the large group lectures. 
They also concluded that teaming stands or fails/ on the. pre-planning for 
expected competencies and' the, need for cpntinaous, open communications 
between all participants. ^ ' 

■ • . ' " . 

The studies conducted by Urban. (1971), Frazier (1975), and Arcidiaconi*- 
,(1970) utUized students in college level mathematics for their investigators of' 
team teaching. Urban's (1971) and Frazier's (1975) studies founjd significant 
differences in achievement scores and -in their attitudes towards mathematics^ 
for students in the sections organized unden a team teaching approach as 
compared to the students taught under a traditional approach, Urban (197.1) also 
found a significant difference in the scores representing the students' attititles 
toward their learning experience.. The difference favored those students W\\o . 
experierjced the team teaching approach as compared to those students who. 
experienced a conventional approach or a large-group lecture approach. Frazier 
(1975) also found no significant difference in the failure rates between the 
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students who experienced team teaching, individualized ins-truction' and the 
. traditional method of instruction. Arcidiacano's (1970) study found no significant 
differences between the scores of the students on achievement, their attitude 
towards mathematics, and their attitude towards algebra. 

Hoffman (1975) com6ared, a team teachingapproach with the traditional 
method of presentation in a junior college medical^urgical rnirsing course. The 
students who participated in the team teaching approach had significantly higher 
scores on the National League of Nursing tests when compared fo the students i^ 
the other group. -HoffiWan (1975) also indicated that more of, the students in the 
tean> teaching section;jassed their tests as compared to the other students. 

, Educators should'not be satisfied to learn^that team teaSiing accomplishes 
a given outcome as well as a traditional approach, or even it-accomplishes that 
outcome som^ewhat better (Heathers, 1964, p. 317). If team teaching is to have a 
place -m higher education pro-ams Resigned for educational excjellence, then 
- more reseai:ch is needed in the comparison of. approaches,- instructional methods,' 
evaiuation, and im^Jle mentation features of this organizational approach. 

, ■ ( , ■■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ; ■ 

APPUCATION^ OF TEAM TEACHING TO 

REAL ESTATE EDUCATION " 

Events of fristruction • 

• There are , certain events which o.ccur in the process of instruction. These 
events contribute to the process of learning. It is not necessary that all the 
events occur in every instructional unit, nor that they necessarily always be 
• performed by • instructors. Some may be done by students and even determined 
ryy them. Over time, however, aU the^^events should take place in order to 
support the processes of learning. The purpose of "this section of the monograph 
. . IS to explain the events of instruction and illusTFat^ how they might be 
accomplished in team teaching situations. The chief sources for this discussion 
are Gagne (1977), Gagne and Briggs (1979), and Gage (1976). 

Gagne defines instruction as "a set of e*vents external to the learner which 
are designed to support the internal processes of learning" (1977 p 155) it 
seem.s necessary to make two observations before considering the events* and 
their implications for team teaching, ^irst, these events presuppose that certain 
other^decisions have occurred first. Namely, that the outcomes of instriiction 
have been decided upon, performance objectives have been defined, and the-e is 
a sequence for the topics and lessons which make up the course alr^v 
established. When or more people are teaming to provide instruction then 
these decisions require collaboration -and dialogue. They cannot be made' 
. unilaterally. Above all; agreement on outcomes, performance obje'ctives, and 
sequence of .topics and lessdns should not be presumed. . Second, in some 
instances, the events occur "naturally" as a result of the learners' interaction 
with the content .of the lesson, with the instructor(s), and- with other learners. 
i:-or example, feedback to the -learner may naturally and easily be part of the 
groups function. Mostly, however, the events of instruction must be deliberately 
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arranged. They will be considered below in the order in which they appear in 
Gagne and Briggs (1979). \ ^ 

1. Gaining attention ^ 

\This is usually less of a problem when learners are adults than when they 
are children. Adults commonly possess a seriousness of purpose about education. 
For instance, an evening class maj^ have been anticipated off and on all through 
fhe working day. Sometimes however, while not 'lacking serious intent, adult 
learners may be preoccupied with pressures of work,. illness or disharmony in the 
family,-fear of failure, or perhaps simply fatigue. Gaining attention often 
requires insightful knowledge of the students. Two* or more instructors may., want 
to use each other's experience regarding the lesspn's content to gain attention. 
For instance, "My colleague says he has two kinds of problems in selling a home, 
ril let him explain." The teaching p^rtn^r then elaborates on the fear^'aliud^d to' 
in the opening communication.. It is best to hav^' some alternatives in minh for 
gaining attention. ^ 

2. Informing the learners of the objective ^ - - 

, . ^ ■ ■ * . ■ , ^ „ 

Sometimes the ain) of the lesson is quite obvious, and need not be specially 
comqiunicated. It is dangerous to pcesyme this, however. More often than not it 
is possible for learners to haVe graspQd one objective but not all, or -a portion of 
one but not the coijiplete idea.^ Communiciating the objective takes little time 
and prevents th^^tuderits from- getting off the track and help5 the instructional 
team to stay on target. The specializations of the team members may be used to, 
underscore distinct jjimensions of an objective. For instance, let us say there is 
an economic, a legal, and a salesmanship component to what learners are 
expected to know and perform as^a result of a particular lesson (the objective). 
Members. of the teamMdentified BiS specialists- in those areas might each explain 
the objective with particular emphasis: on what the learners must do tq explain or 
demonstrate the legal, economic, and salesmanship bases of their decision or 
course of action. ' ' ^ 

An overarching objective of all real estate education is that learners 
acquire the ability and desire to learn independently so as to maintain compe- 
tence througho.ut their careers. , This skill can be enhanced by encouraging 
-learners to freely identify new learning objectives in addition to those posed b^ 
the instructional team. This identifying of related issues and'similar questions 
stimulates learners^to see that their .education is a continuous function to be 
carried on throughout life. , " > ^ - 

3. Stimulating recall of prerequisite learned capabilities 

Much, if not all, learning is the combining of ideas. Think of the separate 
judgments to be m^de and information to be considered in making a property 
appraisal. Previously learned rules and facts ra^t be stimulated and recalled 
before being combined with new learning and result in new capabilities. Those 
previously learned concepts, rules, facts, ^and skills might be divided among team 
members for the purpose of review. Or a single Instructor might be responsible 
for the review. Then others on the instructional team would build, upon' this 
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foundation. Many variations of responsibility are bossibte and can' potent iaUy 
enrich the learning process. Care must be taken, ho^i/ever, to avoid confusing or 
misleading learners with too much unrelated information. Teachers probably err 
more often on the side of talking too much and Overloading students with, 
information. Team members can help each other ayo[\ this tendency. 

^ Presenting the material to be learned 

•Two observations about this event,. the heart of leacher behavior, seem in 
order. First, teachers, alone or in a team, will gravitatte to what they kno>v best ' 
and do best. Every instructor, tends to. stress the matbrial with which he feels 
m^t at ease. F.or example in an elementaey. school setting sohie teachers'may 
prefer science to social studies. When tVey are working as a team these teacher 
strengths can be -accomrnodated. The problems, pririciples, and skills to be 
learned in the real estate, profession' seldom neatly cdnfine themselves to one 

. disciphne. They are seldom, for instance, simply problems,- principles, or . skills 
drawn from the discipline of law or marketing or ecphlDmics.- . Rather they are 
often drawn from- a. eqrribinatioh of these, or othe'r related disciplines, flo-one 
instructor can be. equaUy , proficient in all these areaL The implications for 
teaming are obvipus. Yet the advantage' of a team'comprised of specialists will 
b.e negated if .time is not aUocated for planning and- dialogue. "Assembling 

, competent musicians does. not make an orchestra.' 

The second observation is that the material to be presented must be 
consistent with the objectives. For example, if .a student. is tc learn to respond 
to oral questions in French, then these.,orai quest ion§ must be presented. It does 
little good, however, to present them in English. If jhe objective is for a student 
to tune an engine, it does little good to have him write an essay on the subject. 
Instruction, whether by a single individual or a team, must focus ori accomplish- 
ment of th6 objectives for a specific lesson. .' 

5. Providing learning guidance 



The purpose of instructional guidance is to stimulate a direction of thought ' 
.which leads the student to the new learning. Often this consists in helping the 
learner combine relevant concepts and "discover" the answers. The amount of 
questioning and hinting varies with the learners and the subject matter. None of 
this is necessary when the objective is to master a straightforward set of facts 
or rules. Whenv attitudes or standards of professional conduct are the issue, a'^ 
good deal of questioning; interpreting, and "guiding" may be necessary. Guidance 
from experts seems especially appropriate when several courses of action are 
legitimate and discernment of what i§ best or most appropriate is not obvious or 
even agreed upon. Through planning and prior consultation, a team of instructors 
mipt set out to deliberately pose alternative points of view and their merits. 

6. Eliciting performance ^ 

This event is a communication that in effect says "show me" or "do it." 
Fcir example, an instructor alone or in a team might ask a learner to apply a rule 
or concept to a specific situation; to paraphrase all tlje relevant information 
available regarding a specific problem; to indicate choices of ethical action open 
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to him in real or/simulated. situations; to. actually perform a specific function or 
action. Instructors can multiply their efforts by dividing learners into-spaller 
'groups for purposes of elfciting and observing performance. 

7. Providintf feedbac k . ' 

. ; . There is ho- standard, way of phrasing or providing feedback. Sometimes n 
, Redback is available by cdnsulting another part of a book for the. correct 
. answers. ^ Sometimes, it is' given 'through a nod or smile from the instructor. 
Students universally require information about the correctness or degree pf 
\ corriebtness of their performance. The need does not lessen with age. ^ In fact, 
* >^ adult learnei^may be easily intimidated and often inspdure about the adequacy 
' . ^ ^of their performance;. A team of instructors can provide feedback on separate 
aspects* of a students learnirjg and can prQb"ably observe more and enrich the ' 
feedback provided. . . 

8., Assessing performance ^ ^ » 

This event has to do with instructors determining if student performance is 
adequate.'^Has it been observed often enough to be baSed on real learning or 
• chance behavior? Were .the conditions varied enough "to confidently s^ that the 
' newly acquired knowledge, skill, or attitude is firmly entrenched no matter what 
' interference is present? These judgments are made over time. They rely on 
repeated observations and nearly intiftiate knowledge of student performance. 

9- Enhancing retention and trainsf . , : 

^ h : ^ The~ context in which the material^as been learned-i&all important when it 
I must be recalled. Newly learned material -is embedded in a network of 
relationships. These relationships provide cues to its retrieval. Frequent 
reviews spaced over periods of time enhance retention. ' ^ . 

' Transfer of -learning occurs when it can be applied to new tasks under new 

circuiyistances. A team- of instructors can bring imagination to constructing such 
practice situations as well as opportunities for learners to demonstrate thjs 
transfer capacity> There exists a myriad of problem situations from the world of • . . 
^ ' real estate practice. Experience with such situations may be richer for some 
team members than others. Opportunities to experience variety and novelty in 
problem-sQlving tasks can be a consequence of such team strengths. 

In summary, it can be said that the events of instruction allow for a great 
deal of flexibility. There is no standardized, routine, set of communications and 
actions by which they are accomplished. Taken together they all contribute to ^ 
learningP*^ Similarly, it is not necessary that the events be provided for by a team 
of instructors. One instructor can provide them, and indeed many of the events 
can be shared responsibly with mature lealrners. There would seem to be, 
however, two distinct advantages accruing to students in real estate education 
when course^ are team taught. First, the practice of real estate draws its 
. knowledge base from, diverse disciplines. Those principles and their application 
. ' can be effectively taught by a specialist in those disciplines in conjunction with 
real estate practitioners. Second, thfe real estate profession requires not only 
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retention but also application of knowledge to diverse problem situations. Case 
studtes requiring those applications can be^ effectively designed, and student 
perTbrmance evaluated. by a team of teachers. These proposed advantages could 
be tested by research. ^ 



A PARADIGM 
Introduction 



' The opportynities for teaming at the collegiate level can be numerous for 
the innovative administrator and the creative professor and practitioner The 
concept has the potential of improving the utilization of staff, better addressing 
°f tjie needs of the student, and a more efficient use of time, resources, and 
tacilities. In addition, the curriculum could be more up-t6-date, interestihg, and 
challenging while providing a new and enriched-'motivation for the real estate 
education student. T^hus, the concept should not be accepted or rejected without 
first looking at the total picture, s^ch as the skills and competencies required of 
a real estate practitioner; budgets; department, school, ahd/or colleo-e philoso- 
phies; ide^itifidationand selecti(in of potential team members; facilities; re- 
, source library; identification and selection of competent real estate practition- 
^ ers; and the success-failure rat^s of students on their licensing examinations and 
their tenure- in the profession. As Johnson and -Hunt (1968) said: "we must look 
mto the future at the very moment we plan for the present, if we are to 
maintain our present effectiveness irt ser\/ing thre needs of . . . [our profession] 
(Pi 13). 



A Structure 




The writers propose that tiie administrators, faculties, practitioners, and 
students of real estate education, together, create a hierarchical structured 
teaching team to address the present and future needs of the real estate 
profession. This teaching team should be organized only after the administrator 
determines the level of interest from the faculty, local real estate practitioners, 
and real estate education^students. ■ 

order for this plan to function effectively, pre-planning is not only 
ess^al but very A^ital to the success of the team. The team must first 
Tietermine its formal structure. If the real estate education program is small 
the program should be organized firound a single team with each professor/prac- 
titioner representing one or more academic areas (refer to Figure 3). On the 
other hand, if the real estate education program^ is large, the program could be 
organized around a series of small teams representing each academic area. The 
academic teams would -then be coordinated .by the team leader (refer to' Figure 

V -) Either schema would promote further administrative involvement in addi- 
^ . tion to promoting faculty, practitioner, and student involvement, cooperation 
and growth. Suct^ a process would also foster the concepts of management by 
objectives, staff development, and career education. 
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The internal structure of the teaching team should be arranged around a 
balanced use of large group (30-plus students) sessions and smaU group (12 to 15 
students) sessions. The large group session should not be so large that the 
lecture metfhod is the only instructional strategy available to or used by the 
Pi'o^essor/practitioner. The small group functions be$t when the ratio of 
instructional staff to the number of students is one to five. ' Such a ratio 
promotes individual attention and fosters a higher level of student motivation. 

The large group session would ideally lend itself to instructional strategies 
such as illustrated talks, panel discussions^ simulations, and guest speakers. The 
small group session would more readily foster instructional strategies such as 
inquiry, problem-solving, gaming, r^le-playing, group discussions, and individual- 
ized instruction. 

, y ^ - . 

Either session could be supplemented with learning activities which pro- 
mote independent study, research, and report writihg. In addition, the real 
estate education student could ^e assigned individualized activitie'S in the 
resource library or to ^ high technology instructional aid such as a micro- 
processor or other computer assisted/managed instructional programs. A goal of 
teaming is tq obtain a blend of different instructional strategies and comple- 
mentary learj?ing activities to make the real estate education program interest- 
ing and motivating for the student, while encouraging the instructional staff to 
participate in staff development activities to upgrade themselves. The' staff 
development activities should not be limited to areas of real estate but sho\ild 
also include curriculum development, instructional/educational technology, and 
instructional system development activities. 

Team Membership \ : 

Selection, of team members in either organizational pattern^ should be 
influenced by such factors as personality, academic rank, practical experience, 
leadership ability, and-one's professional philosophy. These factors, irt addition 
to many others, need to be identified, and weighted according to their importance 
before any t^am member is selected. . 

Team leader. The personal dynamics of the team leader will influence -the 
overall effectiveness of the team. A major role played the team leader is 
assisting all team members in carrying out their team responsibilities, 
timilling their role expectations, and providing the necessary time and assistance 
to the junior faculty member so that they can be promoted and/or tenured. One- 
third of the team leader's academic load coul^ represent release time for team 
administration, coordination, and related staff development activities. The team 
leader should be selected by the team rtiembers during their first or second 
organizational meeting. < 

Team coordinator, A team coordinator would be utilized only in the second 
model. Figure 4. The team coordinator directs the efforts of an academic area, 
administering the same type of activities as does the team leader for the total 
^ team^ Each team coordinator also assists the team leader in the management of 
h^he organization and aissists in. the various staff development and curriculum 
development activities. The teerjn cdordiniator should also be selected during the 
first or second organizational meeting of each academic tfe$m. 
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Professw/practitioner^ The uniqueness of this paradigm is built on a 
balanced partnership betwteen a professor in real estate education and a local 
real estate practitioner. In & few instances a real estate education program may 
finfJ these qualities in a single individual. This uniqueness should foster the 
blending of the academic skills and knowledge of the real estate professor -with 
the practical skills and knowledge of the Veal world^ real estate practitioner. 
This powerful combination of talent has the potential of creating a learning 
environment which would be unduplicated anywhere. 



The professor/practitioner should be selected dfri his ability to work with 
others, share ideas and responsibilities, stimulate .the thinking of his students, 
and his mastery of different instructional strategies. His'primary responsibility ' 
is to maintain the real estate education students as the focar point of his 
endeavors so as to maxipAize their opportunities for learning. 

htern. The intern is a real estate education student'vfrho has completed all 
of the academic requirements for real estate licensing, but who has not 
completed, the requirements for a degree and/or who has not taken the real 
estate hcensing examination. Art intern can function very well as a member of 
the teaching team, but due to the lack of professional teaching and practical real 
estate experience close supervision is essential. • ' 

R^urce personnel . Resource personnel represents any individuals v^ho are 
not of the formal teaching team, but who have talents, skills, and/or 

knovs^edge which can enrich a partici/lar section of the real estate education 
program. Such personnel are mqre frequently utilized during the large group 
than during the small group sessions. 



A re^l estate education program- operates under a prescribed curriculum 
core as recommended by the Ohio Real E;state Commission. The uniqueness of 
the teeing concept and the proposed paradigm fosters this type of a curriculum 
format. Whether the curriculum cuts across departmental, school and/or college 
lines, agreements can, be reached through the cooperative efforts of each tea'm 
member and through open lines of communications between all participants. 

ShouWa real estate education program desire to go all out and address the 
competence of the real estates practitioner rather than the content of a given 
textbook o^two, a systematic curriculum development process is encouraged. 
The systematic approach. Figure 5, not only considers the content but the 
implementation and evaluation processes, too. This approach will not only assist 
the team leader in monitoring student progress, but wiU also assist the team in ^ 
the evaluation of instructional materials used, overall effectiveness and efficien- 
cy of the program, and individual team member ability. 

Those real estate education programs which cannot muster the necessary 
budgets, time, or personnel to undertake such a project should rely on the • 
instructor guides available at the Center for Real Estate Education and 
Research. The Center for Real Estate Education and Research should consider 
revising their instructor guides to foster the teaming concept as well as 
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Figure 5 
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improving real estate education in general. • The instructor -guides must be more 
explicit with instructional alternatives. built into them rather than being a very 
stale, rigid format. The following organization .might ,be considered as a format 
for each topic with the lesson 'plan, broken down . tQ. encourage large and small 
g^oup activities: - 



Table 1 ^ ) 

PROPOSE TOPICAL FORMAT FOR THE INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE 



I. Notes to Professor-Practitioner 

II. Assignments from Resource Library 

III. Lesson Plan for Large Group Instruct^ion 
L \ A. Titling Information ^ ^ 

B. Identification for Instructional Aids/Equipment 
' C. Bibliography' Used 

D. Identification of Competencies/Objectives to be Taught • 

E. Introduction to the Lesson 

'/ ^* Instructional Outline of Competencies/Objectives to be Presented 

-V ' ■ :* ■ ■■ 

G. Introduction to Small Group Assignments 



IV. Smay Group Application Plan 

A. Introducti£>n of Activities 

B. Review of Large Group Presentation 

C. Learning Activities ^ 



i 



Table 1 (Continued) 
PROPOSED TOPICAL FORMAT FOR THE INSTRUCTOR'S GOTDE 



V. Handout Material 

A. Note-Taking Guides 

B. Handout Materials 
. 1. Articles 

' 2. Forms 

3. Supplementary Aids 



VI. Evaluation Items 

' — ^ ^ ^ 



Each topic should present alternatives for the professor/practitioner to 
select from rather than fely primarily- on- the lecture method to present 
curricular information. A reliance on any one instructional method or strategy 
.will almost certainly destroy the effectiveness, and efficiency of a well- 
organized teaching team. , 

Imple mutation 

The imple mentatiort of teaming cannot occur overnight, but only after very 
careful and purposeful planning. The planning should not be centered at the 
administrative level but also iovolve interested professor/practitioners and 
students. 

The pre-planning^ activities of team teaching should address important 
topics such.&s: (1) selection of team members and team leaders /coordinators; (2) 
compensation/release time for team leaders/coordinators; (3) availability of the 
scheduling of conference rooms, classrooms, and lecture ' halls; (4) teacher- 
student ratio for determining the: need for interns; (5) compensation for interns; 
(6) scheduling difficulties of students and conflicts with other courses witriin the » 
department; (7) type arid quantity of in-service staff development activities 
required tjy the team members; (8) student selection and structuring of small 
group sessions; (9) availability of a real estate education resource library; (10) 
availability ^nd scheduling of various instructional^ aids, materials, and equip- 
ment; -(11) provision fo^ professor/practitioner preparation time; (12) identified^' 
tion of the initial costs to implement and the costs to maintain a teaching team; v 
(13) meeting the needs of the professor/practitioner who is seeking 
promotion/tenure; and (14) the availability and access to automation and data 
processing equipment. . ~ 



The Role of Ckmtinuing Education 



Many real estate courses are offered through the continuing ^education 
divisions of community colleges and small/ private , Colleges. The benefits 
accruing to the college through paid tu^ion -are obvious. Pbtential,benef its when ^ 
instruction is organized around a team, structure may not be ds obvious to harried 
administrators^ of continuing education preoccupied with the profit margin of 
their courses. Instruction provided by a real estate practitioner and professors 
whose disciplines are related to real estate creates a healthy exchange for 
teachers and students. Professors are forced to test the utility of their 
disciplines in real world situations. Students are exposed tb college professors 
and become knowledgeable of the disciplines they represent and the advantages 
of further college- education; This can result in more" adults entering college to 
earn bachelor's* degrees. ^^.^..^^^ 

Real estate educators haVe^ right to. expect that continuing education 
administrators will work for the best interests of real, estate programs.. Such 
administrators have an obligation to protect the quality of the program. They 
"have a role to play in negotiating with department chairpersons to o6tain 
competent professors. They should assist real estate educators in assessing the 
performance of practitioners-and processors. In addition, such administrators 
should make every effort to make the college's instructionalresources available 
to the program. Aiidio-;visual equipment, learning laboratories, libraries, and 
student advisement services should all be open to reaPestate students. Keeping 
options open for a variety of learners and a .variety of instructional delivery 
systems is an important part of the contining education administrator role. Real 
estate Educators may need to lobby actively in order to secure maximum^ 
services. t ' " 

Food for Thought - • 

Today there is a critical need for educators to redefine their professional 
roles, redefine the teaching-learning process, and challenge tfie student so as to 
maximize learning. T^tojng is only one organizational p^tern available to the 
educator, but very lit(leis really known about it at the collegia^te level. For 
those: real estate edui^ation programs- willing to make a Commitment to team ^ 
teaching, here are some questions which you can assist real estate education and , 
higher education in answering: (1) What are the advantages and disadv^intages of 
your organizational pattern? (2) How does teaming, really affect the use of 
different instructional methods or strategies? (3) What benefits did the students, 
team members andjthe department, school and/eKcollege receive as a result of 
real estate education employing a team teachifig approach? (4) How did you " 
handle professor/practitioner relationships in a department only partially 
committed to team teaching? (5) How did you prepare team members for team 
teaching? . (6) How can team teachingJielp in the professional training of future 
real estate practitioners? 

These aye only* a few important questions raised by team teaching.: You 
.WiU also raise questions which will deserve attention* as you become involved 
with the con(jejpt. These questions could be addressed by and disseminated to 
the real estate profession and higher education as junior faculty members work 
towards thei# promotion and tenure. 
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